4 Language 

The Naxi language belongs to the Sino-Tibetan language family, 
the Tibeto-Burmese language group, and the Yi (also called Loloish) 
language branch, which includes Yi, Lisu, Naxi, Hani, Lahu, Jino and 
BaiS. 

The Naxi language is divided into two major dialects: the 
Western, which is what is spoken in the Lijiang area, and the 
Eastern, that which is on the outside of the Yangtze loop. According 
to the survey work that was done in the late 1950*s, there are six 
sub-dialects. Three are Western and three are Eastern. Both 
Ramsey (1987) and Chen (1987) report that the Western dialects 
are fairly uniform, but Eastern dialect speakers have some difficulty 
communicating with other areas. Based on 1957 statistics (Li 
Zhaolun 1988.129) speakers of the Western dialects outnumber 
speakers of the Eastern dialects four-to-one. The Mosuo of Lugu 
Lake are included among the Eastern dialects. 

In 1957 the Chinese developed a Latin script (Naxi pinyin) for 
the Western dialect spoken in Lijiang city, and it was revised in 1982 
and again in 1984 (Encyclopedic Dictionary of Chinese Linguistics 
1991.52). Jackson (1989.145) claims that an acceptable 
orthography still needs to be developed. He says that Naxi pinjdn 
'looks clumsy' and is 'inconsistent'. Naxi pin3rin does have the 
convenience of being typewriter-friendly, however. There are no 
special characters and the four tones are marked with syllable-final 
consonant letters. McKhann (1989) uses Naxi pinyin in his paper 
Fleshing out the Bones: the Cosmic Social Dimensions of Space in 
Naxi Architecture. He states his preference for Naxi pinyin and adds 
that both Naxi pin3dn and IPA are better than Rock's orthography. 
Rock's script makes 'a number of phonetic distinctions that the Naxi 
themselves do not appear to make.' The Eastern dialects as of yet 
do not have a separate romanization and it is unclear at this time 
whether the current orthography can be used. 

There are four other known writing systems of Naxi. The most 
famous of these is the Don^fta script. This is a hieroglyphic writing 
that has been in use for at least a thousand years. It was used 



® Ramsey (1987.250, 265) points out that there is some debate among western 
scholars over whether Naxi and Bai should be in this group. 
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primarily to record Naxi folk literature and religious cerenlonies. 
These include legends such as Creation or The Story of the Flood, The 
Dongba script is not suitable for everyday purposes since it does not 
have a word-for-character relationship. Bockman (1989,154-55) 
states that the Dongba texts were primarily oral, and that the 
Dongba scriptiires were used only as *a type of prompt book'. Two 
other Naxi scripts are syllabaries: Geba and Malimasa. The Geba 
characters slightly resemble Chinese characters in form, but are 
simpler. Chen (1987.86) reports that in Weixi County, a Western 
dialect area, there are over 100 households that are using the 
Malimasa syllabary. The fourth script was developed by foreign 
missionaries, and it was a phonetic roman orthography. 

Most of the recent linguistic work focuses on the dialect of the 
Lijiang area, and in particular on the Dongba script, for which there 
is wide fascination. Jackson (1988.133) claims there has been more 
written in the west about the Nauci than any other Chinese minority 
excluding the Tibetans. 

The survey work of the late 1950's includes a chapter by He 
Jiren and He Zhiwu comparing the six different dialects. This 
chapter states that the biggest differences between the dialects are 
phonological and lexical. The differences in graiomar are slight. 

The Basic word order in Naxi is SOV, and all syllables are open. 
There are four tones, but there is some debate over whether one of 
the tones is low-level or mid-falling. Ramsey (1987.266) and Yang 
(1983) both describe it as low-level. Others, including Chen (1987) 
and Jiang (1988) analyze this tone as mid-falling. Dai (1993) 
compares data from several Naxi villages and all of them have a mid- 
falling tone rather than a low-level tone. 
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